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BENEVOLENCE. 


The.little stream or rivulet, which we so often see flowing through a 
meadow, or at the foot of a hill, like this in the picture, is but one of a 
thousand, that flow from different points; out, by and by, united, thus 
form the great river onward to the ocean. Did you never think how 
very similar are our feeblest efforts to do good! The little child who 
puts his penny in the contribution box, is one of the small streams, that 
help form the great ocean of Benevolence. That single penny may buy 
a tract, the reading of which may be the means of converting some poor 
heathen child from the darkness of superstition and ignorance, to the 
glorious light of the Gospel, and turn him from the worship of dumb idols, 
to that of the true and living God. Sarau. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY, 


AND THE NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


The cheerful parlor of Mr. Bartlett, a rich merchant of Boston, was 
early filled with young and happy faces on the morning of the new year. 
“Wish you happy new year,” was given and returned, by the merry 
voices of the young people, and all seemed to partake of the general spirit 
of happiness. Few had more reason for it than the family of the pros- 
perous merchant. The father, who loved his wife and children devoted- 
ly, had taken his seat in the arm chair, and as he glanced around upon 
the glad circle, he said: 

‘* Now that you have all wished me a happy New Year, I think I must 
be permitted to say a word in return; for, really, there has been such a 
din of voices, that I have tried in vain to make mine heard; and your 
poor mother has suffered you to kiss her in silence, without attempting to 
rescue her cap or collar irom your rough embraces.” 

“ Of course father means that for the boys,” remarked Laura, a bright- 
eyed girl of twelve, glancing at her twin brother James, from whose vio- 
lent kisses she had often suffered. 

“© Whoever the coat fits may wear it,” replied the father; ‘‘ but never 
mind that, your mother and I can bear to be nearly stunned with ‘ Happy 
New Years’ for once, and I fancy she prefers James’ warm kiss to a clean 
collar. Is it not so, Mary ?” 

The smile of affection which James received, fully answered this ques- 
tion, and the father continued: ‘I have a new plan this year, which I 
hope will please you. Instead of puzzling my brain to think of some 
gift for each, which, I assure you, is no easy task, I have concluded to 
give each of sou a five dollar gold piece, and let every one choose for 
himself. The next year, I shall wish to know from you which made the 
best choice. “ How do you like my plan?” 














“ Delightful!” exclaimed James, ‘‘ I can buy a new pair of skates, and. 


an illustrated Robinson Crusoe, and—” 

* Stop my son!” interposed Mrs. Bartlett, “‘ Do not decide now, how 
you will spend your father’s gift, and remember that five dollars will not 
buy every thing.” 

“It will jast buy that beautifnl rose-wood writing-desk, mother, that I 
saw at Ashton’s,” said Laura. 

“Yes, and that elegant edition of Willis’s poems, that I want so much,” 
remarked Lucy, a beautiful blonde, whose fondness for reading was 
equalled only by the sweetness of her disposition.” 

“* But, sister Ellen, why do you not mention something that you want?” 
asked Laura, of a pale, though extremely beautiful girl, who, though the 
eldest, had sat by her mother’s side, in perfect silence during these vari- 





ous remarks, and who seemed to ‘be en- 
gaged in deep thought, 

““Oh yes; tell us Nellie. You have 
some scheme, I doubt not, for clothing, 
feeding and schooling all the poor in 
Broad street, with your five dollars. And 
if my dear, gentle sister will deign to con- 
fide in her brother Frank, he will certain- 
ly add his funds to hers for the purpose.” 

This remark of Frank’s, who was two 
years younger than Ellen, called a smile 
upon her face, as she replied, “I have 
a scheme, as you say, not quite so general 
as the one you propose; but I cannot tell 
you what it is now. Next year, if it suc- 
ceeds, you shall know.” 

“« Now, father,” exclaimed Frank, “ Is it 
fair for Ellen to. be so exclusive. Here 
am I, perfectly willing to give her my 
counsel, and advice, and even to assist her 
with my capital, if necessary, and yet she 
won’t confide in me.” 

The idea of Frank’s capital of five dol- 
lars caused father, mother, sisters and all, 
to burst into a hearty laugh; but he ob- 
tained no redress for his grievances, as all 
declared that Ellen h perfect right to 
keep her secret if she#chose; and if she 
did choose, none, not even her mother, 
knew to what purpose Ellen designed to 
appropriate her New Year’s Gift. 

* * * * * * 

A whole year has passed since the 
scene which we have just described took 
place in Mr. Bartlett’s parlor. The first 
of January has again returned, the sleigh 
bells are ringing merrily, and the happy 
circle have agaia reassembled round the 
fireside of the merchant. Let us join 
them there, and learn the fate of the gold 
pieces, which caused so much discussion 
last year. 

Ellen the gentle one, Lucy the lover of 
poetry, Laura the rogueish black-eyed girl 
of twelve, and Frank and James, the two 
teazers, (as their sisters call them) are all 
here, a year older than when last we saw 
them, but in other respects the same. Mr. 
Bartlett has not forgotten his promise, and 
calling his children around the well spread 
table, he asks for an account of their Jast 
year’s gift. ‘* Andthen,” said he, “ when 
you have all told me how you used your 
money, I will decide which I think has 
made the wisest choice. We will reverse 
the order of things, and the youngest shall 
begin first.” 

‘I am much obliged to you, sir, but re- 
ally I had rather you would let Ellen be- 
gin;”’ said poor James, who for reasons 
of his own, did not like to state his woeful 
experience first. ' 

** Never mind, Jim, father will not be an- 
gry with you. It will only make him 
laugh,” suggested Frank. 

Emboldened by this, James told his sto- 
ry. He had bought a pair of skates, the best 
he could find, and, after using them three or 
four times, had lost them on the Common. 
He had also purchased the wished for vol- 
ume of Robinson Crusoe, but had lent it, 
when it was quite new, to another boy, 
and that was the last he had ever seen of 
it. The rest of the money he had spent in 
fire-crackers, on the fourth of July. Poor 
James hung his head when he finished, 
but his father only smiled and said, ‘* you 
will do better next time, my boy.” 

-Laura’s turn came next. “I bought 
me the rose-wood writing-desk, and I have 
written a good many nice letters on it, 
and I keep all mother’s letters in it very 
carefully, besides the notes and other 
things of value. Don’t you think I made 
a wise choice, father?” 

** You must not ask such leading ques- 
tions, my daughter. Wait till we get 
through, and then you shall know what I 
think. Your turn comes next, Lucy, what 

have you to say?” 

Lucy answered, very eagerly, “ I bought 
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the volume of Willis’s Poems, and it has been the admira- 
tion of all mother’s callers ever since; it is such a beauti- 
ful ornament'to a centre table, and the illustrations are so 
fine! I have read afid re-read them, learned all the 
scripture piece#by heart, as Ellen knows, for she says I 
am always quoting from Willis.” 

“That is enough for you,” interrupted Frank, “ you 
must not say another word. Excuse me, mother, but if 
we let Lucy go into one of her rhapsodies over that book, 
we shan’t get through to-night; and as my turn comes 
next, I am quite anxious about it.” 

“Yes,” replied Lucy,” ‘ Frank wants to tell what a 
bargain he made at auction; but, father, I beg you won’t 
let him talk Jong.” : 

“To be sure I do,” rejoined Frank; “I bought a 
whole set of the Waverly Novels, good print, and hand- 
somely bound, for only five dollars, and if that is not a 
good bargain I should like to know what is. They are 
the most valuable books in my library, and—” 

“Take care, Frank, as you would not let Lucy expati- 
ate on her favorite author, you must not enlarge upon 
yours; and I am very anxious to hear what use our quiet, 
gentle Ellen made of my gift.” —.. 

** Ellen will never tell you,” said Mrs. Bartlett, “ for 
she has kept it a secret even from me, and it was only by 
accident that I discovered how much happiness she has 
given with her gold piece. I went yesterday to see old 
Mrs. Mason, who, you know, was many years ago a nurse 
in our family. The moment 1 entered the room, she 
asked me to take a chair, and then took down from a 
shelf a very large, handsome Bible; the print was very 
large, and it was altogether “the nicest Bible in the 
world,” so Mrs. Mason said; and then she showed me a 
new pair of spectacles that she said were given her at the 
same time; and though she had not been able to read the 
Bible for years before, she said that with this large print 
and her new spectacles, she could read it with perfect 
ease. Z asked her who gaye her these treasures? ‘Oh,’ 
said she, ‘ ’twas the dearest, blessedest, kindest 'young lady 
in the world ;’ she did not know her last name, but the 
first was Ellen. So that it seems my daughter’s New 
Year’s gift from her father was spent to buy a poor old 
woman a pair of spectacles and a Bible.” 

Ellen’s lovely face was suffused with blushes, on find- 
ing her kindness to old Mrs. Mason brought to light ; but 
the approving smile of her mother met her eye, and her 
father said, ‘‘ Well done, my daughter, you have indeed 
made the best use of my last year’s gift, for you have 
spent it, not in your own gratification, but in doing good 
to others.” Then turning to his other children he added, 
‘“* Remember, my daughter, that while books may be de- 
stroyed, and every thing you can buy with money may be 
lost, a kind deed done to another, will last forever, and 
will follow you beyond this world into the next.” m.w.p. 








Narrative. 








MARY WOOD, 


OR THE SAILOR’S DAUGHTER. 


That seemed an ill wind which blew her father from 
the end of the spanker-boom into the middle of the broad 
Atlantic, and left him to sleep there till the sea shall give 
up its dead. She was not then old enough to understand 
the meaning of the word ‘ orphan,’ but she was old enough 
to weep with her mother, in the dark, stormy night, as the 
rain pattered against the glass, and the wind rattled in 
the roof, and they talked about father. But we cannot 
always tell whether the wind blows ill or well. T'o the 
crew of Christopher Columbus, steering into an unknown 
ocean, the wind which drove them from their homes and 
friends, and daily involved them in deeper gloom and 
greater peril seemed to them ill. No wonder the impa- 
tience of the sailors rose to absolute mutiny. No wonder 
they determined on throwing their commander overboard 
and returning home. But that wind soon opened to their 
astonished eyes and gladdened hearts a new world. 

What might have been the fate of Mary Wood, had not 
her father been lost at sea, is not for usto know. It 
might have been better—it might have been worse. What 
it really was the sequel will show. 

In April 1827, the Packet ship Britannia, Capt. Charles 
H. Marshall, sailed from New York for Liverpool. Wood 
was one of the sailors. He had borne away the best wish- 
es and blessings of his wife and little daughter ; and had, 
doubtless, more than once spread an additional sheet of 
canvass with a will that the good ship might return him 
the sooner to the loved ones at home. One day, about 
mid-ocean, the weather being fine, and the passengers 
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mostly below, in the performance of his duty he went out on 
the spanker-boom, when the strap of the topping-loft 
broke, let the boom suddenly fall, and precipitated him 
into the water. The cry of “‘ A man overboard,” sent a 
thrill through the ship. T'he boat was instantly lowered. 
It could not have been more than five minutes before the 
brawney arm ofa shipmate was extended to pull him on 
board. But that arm lifted only his hat. Poor Wood 
had gone down to rise no mote till the last day. Sudden- 
ly as ever a squall sprung up in the tropics, did gloom and 
sorrow pervade all parts of that ship. In the forecastle 
they talked and talked of their departed shipmate; and as 
the first evening drew on, their imaginations heard him 
crying for help, or saw his spirit in the mizzen-top, or 
flitting across the troubled waves. So deep was the sen- 
sation in the cabin, that a subscription was raised for the 
sailor’s widow and orphan, amounting, before the voyage 
closed, to about two hundred dollars. Capt. Marshall 
was appointed trustee of this fund, to dispense with in such 
a way as might best benefit the bereaved. On his return 
to New York he sought them out, and from time to time 
jodiciously ministered to their necessities. Months, and 
voyage after voyage passed away, and the captain did not 
forget his charge. At length, on returning, he found that 
the widow had married, sickened and died; leaving the 
orphan daughter alone, penniless and friendless. Not 
entirely friendless, however ; for a family, by the name of 
F , in Dover Street, took her in. Thus provided for, 
the captain left the sailor’s daughter, an interesting child, 
of about five years, sitting by the fireside, and sewing car- 
pet rags. The balance of the funds, in his hands, he de- 
posited to the credit of Mary Wood, in the Seaman’s sav- 
ings bank. 

When he returned from the sea, he went to visit his 
little Mary. But she was gone. The F family had 
removed nobody could tell where. Some eight years 
passed away, and though he often inquired, no tidings 
could he get of Mary. He advertised for her in the news- 
papers and another year passed, without bringing to light 
any Mary Wood, daughter of a sailor lost from the Brit- 
annia in 1827. 

In the meantime her deposite in the bank had increased 
to a handsome sum, and the captain thought he would try 
the virtue of one more advertisement. It was published 
in the New York Sun. Not long afterwards, a gentle- 
man from Connecticut came into Captain Marshall’s of- 
fice in Burling slip, New York, informing him that Mary 
Wood had been brought up on an equality with his own 








children, in his family ; that she was an excellent girl, and. 


wanted to know why any body should feel an interest in 
her, so as to seek her out through the agency of a news- 
paper. Upto this time she had known nothing of her 
little deposite in the Savings Bank ; and when informed, 
she let it remain till the hour of need. The other day 
she came herself to the city, and went to the captain’s of- 
fice. He at once saw the picture of her father in her ex- 
pressive face. He gave her her Bank book, with which 
she went and drew her deposite, amounting now to the 
pretty sum of three hundred and fifty-eight dollars, and 
seventy cents. And further, Mary Wood is now married 
to a respectable mechanic, lives in good circumstances, 
and cheerfully carries the name of Mary Bardwell of New 
Canaan, Ct. 








Benevolence. 








“CAST THY BREAD UPON THE WATERS.” 


A student in Cincinnati, while prosecuting his studies 
for the Christian ministry, was accustomed, each Satur- 
day afternoon, to labor as a colporteur, and distribute 
tracts on the steamboats he found at the crowded levee. 
During all this time, he saw no other fruit of his labor than 
an occasional look of interest, or an expression of grati- 
tude for the silent messenger of mercy he bestowed. At 
length, having completed his studies, he went out as a 
Domestic Missionary to the State of Illinois. His field 
of missionary labor consisted of a large and destitute 
country, through which he was accustomed to travel, and 
to preach at those points where he could best assemble 
the people together. On one occasion, as he penetrated 
into a remote neighborhood, which he had never before 
visited, he called at a house, where he was instantly re- 
cognized by a young lady, a member of the family, who 
expressed great joy at seeing him. He was himself una- 
ble to recover any clue by which he might identify the 
person who addresed him, and inquired where she had 
ever seen him, before. ‘‘ But do you not remember,” said 
she, ‘‘ that when we were moving out from Pennsylvania 
to Illinois, you came on board the steamboat at Cincinna- 
ti, and talked with me about my soul, and gave me this 
tract, ‘ The way to be saved’?” “ This tract,” said shg, 
holding up the silent messenger of truth, worn by fre- 
quent perusals, ‘this tract has, through the boundless 
mercy of God, led me to see my sins, and to trust in the 
cross of Christ alone for pardon. The same Divine mer- 
cy has reached my dear parents, both before impenitent, 
and they now rejoice with me in the same atoning Sa- 
viour, Qh, sir,” she added, ‘‘ we can never express our 
gratitude to God, for sending you to meet us on our way 
with such a precious word of instruction. We shall never 
forget you, nor this tract, to our dying day.” 
he young minister was overwhelmed with surprise 
and joy. He had entirely forgotten the individual before 
him, and the circumstance of ever giving her a tract. 
But he found, by comparing the date with that of his own 

















colporteur labors, that he was distributing tracts among 
the boats at the same time. He had labored long and 
faithfully, and had distributed many tracts, but had never 
before seen any direct results. But now, a long time af- 
ter he had in toil and sorrow sowed the seed of divine 


‘truth, he found it coming up and bearing precious fruits 


of righteousness directly on his field of missionary labor. 

His heart was filled with gratitude, and he went forward 

with new courage in the service of his heavenly Master. 
Presbyterian Herald. P. B. D. 





TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 


We have an illustratio&{ of this apothegm too striking 
to be lost. Crossing the Hackensack bridge, near New- 
ark one day in the railroad car, in company with Gover- 
nor D., of New Jersey, that gentleman observed that he 
had once witnessed a remarkable incident on that spot. 
He was in a stage-coach with some eight or nine passen- 
gers, male and female, as they were crossing the bridge at 
this point, one of the former remarked that one evening 
thirty years before, he had been crossing the river at that 
very spot, in a stage-coach filled with passengers as now ; 
that the bridge which then existed was a miserable rick- 
ety old structure, ready to fall on the least provocation ; 
that the waters of the river were at that time very much 
swollen in consequence of a sudden freshet; and that 
when the coach got about midway on the bridge, one of 
the supporters gave way, precipitating all hands into the 
dark and rapid waters. After great ado, however, the 
passengers all reached the shore, with the exception of a 
little infant which had been swept from the mother’s arms 
‘in the struggle, and which now seemed irrecoverably lost. 
The hearts of the passengers, however, were too deeply 
touched by gratitude for their own escape, and sympathy 
for the bereaved mother, to allow of their remaining inac- 
tive; and those of them accordingly who could swim, 
plunged again into the flood to make a thorough search 
for at least the lifeless body of their little companion. 
The narrator himself was so fortunate as to grasp it by 
the clothes, at some distance from the place of the ac- 
cident; and on taking it into the toll-house and insti- 
tuting active measures for its recovery, it soon gladden- 
ed all hearts bygjppening its eyes and recognizing the 
face of the now overjoyed mother. The gentleman nar- 
rated the little history with a smile of righteous satisfac- 
tion at the part he had played in it; but he had scarce- 
ly concluded, said Governor D., before one of the la- 
dies of our company begged him to excuse the liberty 
she was about to take, in asking if his name were not 
Mr. So-and-so? “It is,’ replied the other. ‘“ ‘I'hen,” 
rejoined the lady, ‘‘I was the infant whom you rescued! 
My mother always remembered the name of the deliverer 
of her child, and taught the child also to remember it. 
But it is only now, after an interval of thirty years from 
the time of the event, and here on the very spot where 
it occurred, that the child finds an opportunity of telling 
her deliverer how faithfully his name has been cherished.” 
So unexpected a denouement as this, said Gov. D., filled us 
all with the liveliest and most joyful surprise; and I 
am sure that every one in the coach at the time will 
remember that journey as one of the most agreeable 
he ever mede.— The Harbinger. 
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ORIGINAL, 


PILGRIM FATHERS.—NO. III. 


RESIDENCE AT LEYDEN. 


Henry. Father, why were the Pilgrims called the pil- 
grims of Leyden ? 

Mr. I. Because they resided at Leyden for about 
twelve years previous to their coming to this country. I 
told you that they left Amsterdam, in order that they 
might not become involved in the disputes and difficulties, 
which took place between the two English churches 
which were there before they came. They removed from 
Amsterdam to Leyden for the sake of Christ, bearing 
cheerfully the loss of property and the disadvantages to 
which they were thereby subjected. 

Henry. Is not Leyden as pleasant a city as Amsterdam ? 

Mr. I. Yes, in some respects, it is a more pleasant 
city; but as it had less commerce than Amsterdam, the 
Pilgrims found more difficulty in getting employment there. 

Henry. How far is Leyden from Amsterdam ? 

Mr. Ff. It is about twenty-two miles. ‘The Pilgrims re- 
moved in the year 1608. 

Henry. What did they do in Leyden? ‘ 

Mr. I. In the first place, they served God. They sought 
first the kingdom of God, and in consequence, all things 
that were necessary to their support were added unto 
them. Many of them had been weavers in England, and 
brought over their Jooms with them. Others learned 
such trades as they judged would be most useful to them 
in procuring a livelihood. Mr. Brewster became a printer. 
By means of hard and diligent labor, they obtained a 
comfortable condition, enjoying much sweet and delight- 
ful society and spiritual comfort together, in the ways of 
God, under the able ministry of Mr. Robinson. When 
they were thus established, a great many came and joined 
them from various parts of England. 

Henry. How large was Mr. Robinson’s church in 
Leyden ? 

Mr. I. There 


ere about three hundred communicants 
—we do not kn 


the exact number. They were highly 


esteemed by the inhabitants of Leyden on account of their 
industrious, honest and peaceable behaviour. They 
could borrow money from the Dutch whenever they de- 
sired it; because it was found that they were most scru- 
pulously careful to keep their word, for the same reason. 
The Dutch strove to get their custom, and gave them em- 
ployment in preference to their own people. 

Henry. Uf the Dutch treated them so well, why did 
they not remain in Leyden? Did they ever have any 
difficnlty there ? 

Mr. 1. No. Just before they left, the magistrates of - 
the city said, ‘These English have lived amongst us now 
these twelve years, and yet we never had any suit or accu- 
sation come against any of them.” The Dutch contin- 
ued friendly to them to the last. And when they had re- 
solved to come to America, somi® of the leading men 
among the Dutch, desired to have them form a settlement 
under the patronage of Holland, and made them very lib- 
eral offers, on condition that they would do so. They 
would doubtless have suffered fewer hardships, had they 
agreed to form a colony for Holland. Their wants would 
have been supplied either by the government or by weal- 
thy individuals. 

Henry. I should not think they would have left Holland 
at all. - 

Mr. I. There were many reasons which led them to 
that determination. They were kindly treated by the 
Dutch, to be sure, yet they were obliged to labor so con- 
stantly that many of them grew old before their time, and 
they could not bear to see their children subject to such 
severe burdens. Governor Bradford says that many of 
the young persons “‘ willing to bear part of their parent’s 
burdens, were oftentimes so oppressed with their heavy 
labors, that although their minds were free and willing, 


>| yet their bodies bowed under the weight of the same, and 


became decrepit in their ealy youth; the vigor of nature 
being consumed in the very bud.” Besides, some of their 
children were led astray by the temptations of the place, 
and some went to sea, and some became soldiers. The 
Sabbath was not well kept in Leyden, and that was a 
great source of grieftothem. And again, they could not 
give their children the education which they had them- 
selves received, ‘I'he treatment they had met with in 
England had not weaned them from their native land. 
‘They wished to live under the protection of England, 
and to retain the language and the name of Englishmen, 
and another, and by no means the least motive for their 
coming to this land, was to advance the kingdom of 
Christ here, ‘‘ yea though they should be but as stepping- 
stones unto others for performing so great a work.” These 
were the true motives that led them to leave Leyden. 
Some have falsely said that they were driven away. Some 
have ascribed it to their restlessness and ambition. These 
are vile slanders. 

Observe that in all the motives above mentioned, none 
had reference to their own ease or benefit. It was the 
good of their children, and the honor and kingdom of 
Christ that they had in view. All the difficulties that 
lay in the way of coming to the wilderness were fully con- 
sidered. It was no pleasure excursion that they designed 
toset out upon. The dangers of the sea, the exposure 
to savages, the horrors of famine were all before them. 
There was also the warnings of the ill success which 
had attended the previous attempt which had been made; 
‘besides their own experience in their former troubles 
and hardships in their removal into Holland, and how 
hard a thing it was to live in that strange place, al- 
though it was a neighbor country, and a civil and rich 
commonwealth,” 

‘* But it was answered,” says the noble Governor, ‘‘ that 
all great and honorable actions were accompanied with 
great difficulties, and must be both enterprised and over- 
come with answerable courages.” J. he 








Natural History. 
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“THE ELEPHANT IS LOOSE.” 


“The elephant is loose! The elephant is loose.” 
Such was the cry that we heard from the boys in the 
street one day last week. Every body seemed to be un- 
der excitement, parents were hurrying home to see if 
their ‘children were out in the streets, and if so, to hunt 
them up and send them home; or if in the house to 
keep them there. Upon repairing to the menagerie, in 
Walnut street by Ninth, we found a great crowd of peo- 
ple, in the midst of whom was the Mayor, accompanied 
by fifty musketeers with their pieces loaded, whilst at 
the front and rear entrances of the building were stationed 
two six pounders, loaded with grape shot. 

It appeared from what we heard, that the great Ele- 
phant Columbus had attacked his keeper, and so severely 
injured him, that he has since died of his injuries. For 


a long while the keepers of the wild beasts were unable 
to subdue the raving animal, and there was consequently 





great danger of his getting out into the streets, and doing 
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inconceivable damage to life and property. Therefore 
the Mayor was sent for, and the cannons were loaded 
and placed before the door—this was a wise and humane 
precaution. 

But how many elephants are loose every day? How 
many roam about the streets, destroying the souls as well 
as the lives of people; and before how many stores in 
our city ought well-loaded cannons to be placed to pro- 
tect the lives of our citizens from worse than death. 
There ought to be a cannon before that dram-shop, for 
there is an elephant there, and his wounded victims may 
be seen at times about our streets. 

There ought to be a cannon before that bookstore, for 
they sell books and prints that defile and ruin souls, And 
even a wild elephant in a crowd will not dothe harm that 
one bad book will do. 

There ought to be a cannon before those theatres and 
that circus, for out of them comes an evil influence ten 
times worse than a whole menagerie of wild beasts let 
loose. 

There ought to be a cannon before that engine house, 
for there is a terrible wild beast there, and directly he 
will be out. His bellowing will be heard, and he will not 
be satisfied except with blood. 

There ought to be a cannon before that billiard-room, 
for there is an elephant there that destroys hundreds eve- 
ry year. 

Boys, Jook out, the Elephant is loose! And let the 
Mayor stir about and have his cannons loaded, for he 
will need them. [Philadelphia Recorder. 


Sabbath School. 
THE HAPPY SUNDAY SCHOAR. ~~ 


Jane was a member of the Sunday School, and a child 
of pious parents. In early life she gave her. heart to God. 
She often told her’ playmates_of the love of Jesus. In 
simple words she told them the story of the cross; and 
said, ‘‘I will try to be good, and when I die Jesus will 
take me to heaven. Will you go to heaven with me?” 
Some of them said they would pray to God to make them 
good. One of the girls used to laugh at her, and this 
made Jane feel sorry, but she did not speak cross words 
to her; she prayed to God to give her a new heart. She 
is now a good girl, and is often seen with Jane in the Sab- 
bath School and in the prayer meeting. ; 

Jane often said she did not feel afraid to die. One 
pleasant summer evening, after she had prayed to God to 
take care of her, she retired to rest, and was soon asleep. 
Soon it began to rain, and the heavy thunder waked her. 
At first she did not know what it was, and she felt afraid, 
for. the room was full of light. Then these sweet words 
came into her mind, ‘‘ Be of good cheer, it is I, be not 
afraid.” ‘They were the words of Jesus—she thought of 
them, and she felt peaceful and happy ; her fears were all 
gone. She knew that Jesus loved her, and he would take 
care of her. While the heavy thunder shook the house, 
and the lightning flashed around, she went to sleep, and 
felt as safe as if she had been in the arms of Jesus. She 
knew that ifthe lightning should cut the silver cord of 
life while she slept, she should awake in heaven. It is 
no matter when we die, or how we die; if we love God 
with all our hearts, all will be well. 

If you will take your Bible, and open to the fourteenth 
chapter of Matthew, you will find the words that came to 
the mind of Jane. The disciples of Christ were out in a 
ship, and there was a storm at sea, and Jesus walked on 
the water, and came to them; when they saw him they 
did not know who it was, aud they were afraid, but he 
said, “ Be of good cheer, it is I; be not afraid.” When 
they heard the voice of Jesus they were glad—they knew 
that if he was with them, all would be well. 

My young friends, if you will love and serve God, you 
will be safe and happy. : 

“ Oh how secure and blest are they 
Who feel the joys of pardoned sin! 
Should storms of wrath shake earth and sea, 


Their minds have heaven and peace within.” 
S. S. Advocate. G. 




















Parental. 
AN IRRELIGIOUS FATHER. 


How different will be the character of children trained 
under pious parents, from those where the head of the 
family is merely a moral man! His character for probity 
and honor may be high; in his domestic relations he may 
be courteous, kind, and dignified; but if his morality is 
not based on the Gospel, no sound of prayer will be heard 
from his home; no remembered happy Sabbaths will bless 
the future years of his family. Such a prayerless father 
was Called to the death-bed of his son one night, when the 
departing youth thus addressed him : 

* Father,” said the young man, “ the doctors tell me I 
must die; they say they can do no more for me.” 

-©T know it, my son.” 

“ Well, father,” continued the expiring youth, ‘I have 
one, only one favor to ask you: will you grant it ere I die?” 

“T will, my son, if it be possible. Ask me any thing 
that I can do, and it shall be done.” 

“IT want you, father, to kneel down by my bed and 
pray for me!” 

** My son, I cannot, I cannot.” 

_ “Do, father, pray for me! You never prayed for me 
in this world ; pray for me while I can yet hear.” 











“T cannot, my son! Oh! I cannot!” 

“Dear father, you never taught me to pray to the Lord 
Jesus, and nowI die; you never prayed for me. This 
once! Oh, do not let me die without my father’s prayers!” 

In an agony of weeping the father rushed out of the 
room. The otherwise kind and indulgent parent had 
thus long neglected his own soul, and the soul of that be- 
loved son, and now he could not find a heart to grant his 
dying request for a father’s prayer to the God of heaven. 
How will such fathers meet their children in the awful 
judgment? Happy children, who can look back on the 
holy lives and fervent prayers of both parents, and look 
forward with a good hope through grace, that a meeting 
place awaits them in the horite of the skies, where the 
family circle shall no more be broken up. 








Religion. 








THE WICKED GIRL CHANGED. 


Louisa joined a little Sabbath School, when she was 
about ten years old. Her mother was dead. Her father 
was very poor; and, what was a great deal worse, he was 
a very intemperate, ungodly man. He had never taught 
his little daughter to pray. He never told her how it of- 
fended God when she played on his holy Sabbath, or com- 
mitted other sins. So Louisa had become very wicked 
herself, when the teacher came to invite her to join the 
Sabbath School. She would say wicked words, and 
break the Sabbath, and tell lies, and one man who lived 
awhile close by her father’s told me, “‘ that she would steal 
things from his house, and that she was one of the worst 
children he ever saw.” 

But the Sabbath School has been the means of teach- 
ing Louisa how wicked she had- been; and of leading 
her, as she hopes, to repent of all her sins and give her 
heart to Christ. 

It was truly delightful to hear her talk. When TI first 
saw her, I asked her questions and talked with her. I 
had not then heard any thing about her feelings. 

** Louisa, do you think that you should go to heaven, if 
you were to die this afternoon ?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” she answered. 

‘* But we cannot go to heaven without we love God. Do 
you think you love God, Louisa?” 

“Yes, sit.” 

I did not know certainly as she understood me, so I 
asked her “ if she had always loved God ?” 

‘*No, sir,” she quickly replied, showing that she did 
understand me. 

** How long is it, Louisa, since you thought you first 
began to love God ?” 

« “Last Tuesday.” It was on Friday, that I talked with 
her. = 

‘* What was you doing, when you felt love to God?” 

**] was up chamber praying to the Savior for a new 
heart.” 

‘* Louisa, what first made you feel sorrow on account 
of your sins, and feel anxious to become a Christian 2” 

“Something that my Sabbath School teacher said to 
me one day.”’ 

After asking her a great many more questions to which 
she gave me very correct answers, I told her I was going 
to see a little sick girl, who was afggid that she was not 
prepared to die. I then asked ‘if she did not want to 
send some word to her?”’ ‘‘Can you not think of some 
promise in the Bible which you would like to have me tell 
her?” 

She thought a moment, and then said, 

‘The Bible somewhere says, ‘‘ Those that seek me 
early shall find me!’ you may tell her that if you please.” 

**Can you think of any thing else ?” 

** Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, not the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say I have no pleasure in them,” 

** You may tell her that too,” ' 

Last year poor Louisa’s father broke his leg. While he 
was confined to his bed, I visited him several times. He 
seemed to feel that he had led a miserable life; but he 
had so long hardened his heart, and had neglected to re- 
member his Creator while young, that the “ evil days” 
had overtaken him, and he found it hard work to repent 
of a whole life spent in sin! Other diseases, produced by 
his intemperance, soon began to prey upon him, and after 
a long and lingering sickness he died.. Where his soul 
now is, we shall know when we follow him into eternity. 

Youth is the spring-time of our being. 

“ Religion should our thoughts engage, 
Amidst our youthful bloom ; 

*T will fit us for declining age 
And for the silent tomb. 




















A DAY IN A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 


Except at noon, when all living creatures in the torrid 
zone seek shade and repose, and when a solemn silence 
is diffused over the scene illumined by the dazzling beams 
of the sun, every hour of the day calls into action a dis- 
tinct race of animals. 

The morning is ushered in by the howling of monkeys, 
the high and deep notes of the tree-frogs and toads, and 
the monotonous chirp of the grasshoppers and locusts. 

- When the rising sun has dispelled the mists which pre- 
ceded it, all creatures rejoice in the return of day; the 
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wasps leave their long —_ which hang down from the 
branches; the ants issue from their dwellings, curiously 
built of clay, with which they cover the trees, and com- 
mence their journey on paths they have made for 
themselves, as is done alsofy another species, which cast 
up the earth far and wide around, in the form of cones, 
eight or ten feet high. The gayest butterflies, ‘rivalling 
in splendor the colors of the rainbow, flutter from flower 
to flower, or seek their food on the rocks, or collected in- 
to.separate companies, onthe cool streams. Of these 
butterflies, no fewer than sixteen hundred varieties have 
been identified. Some of these hoyer like birds between 
the green bushes in the moist valleys, and others, with 
rustling wings, fly rapidly from tree to tree; while the 
owl-moth, the largest of its kind, sits immovably on the 
trunk, with out-spread wings, waiting the approach of 
evening. Myriads of the most brilliant beetles buzz in 
the air, and sparkle like jewels on the fresh green of the 
leaves, or on the odorous flowers. 

Meanwhile, nimble lizards, remarkable for their form, 
size and brilliant colors; and dark-colored poisonous or 
harmless serpents, which exceed in splendor the enamel 
of the flowers, glide out of the leaves, the hollows of the 
trees, and holes in the ground, and, creeping up the stems, 
bask in the sun, and lie in wait for insects and birds. 
From this moment, all is life and activity. Squirrels and 
troops of gregarious monkeys issue inquisitively from the 
interior of the woods, to the plantations, and leap whist- 
ling and chattering from tree to tree. Turkeys and pig- 


eons leave the branches, and wander about on the moist, 


ground in the woods. Other birds, of the most singular 
forms and of the most superb plumage, flutter singly, or 
in companies, through the fragrant bushes. ‘The green, 
blue, or red parrots, assembled on the tops of the trees, or 
flying towards the plantations and islands, fill the air with 
their screams. ‘I'he toucan, sitting on the extreme 
branches, rattles with his large hollow bill, and in loud 
plaintive tones calls for rain. The busy orioles creep 
out of their long, pendant, bag-shaped nests to visit the 
orange trees, and their sentinels announce, with a loud, 
screaming cry, the approach of man. The fly-catchers, 
sitting alooff, watching for insects, dart from the trees 
and shrubs, and with rapid flight, catch the hovering but- 
terflies, or the shining flies as they buzz by. Meantime, 
the thrush, concealed in the thicket, pours forth her joy 
in a strain of beautiful melody ; the chattering manakins 
calling from the close bushes, sometimes here, sometimes 
there, in the full tones of the nightingale, amuse them- 
selves in misleading the hunters, and the woodpecker 
makes the distant forest resound while he pecks the bark 
from the trees. Above all these strange voices, the me- 
tallic tones of the uraponga sound from the tops of the 
highest trees, resembling the strokes of the hammer on 
the anvil, which, appearing nearer or more remote, ac- 
cording to the position of the songster, fill the wanderer 
with astonishment. While thus every living creature by 
its actions and voice greets the splendor of the day, the 
delicate humming-birds, rivalling, in beauty and lustre, 
the diamond, the emerald, or the sapphire, hover round 
the brightest flowers. The smallest of these pretty crea- 
tures is appropriately called, beija flor— kiss-the-flower.” 

When the sun goes down, most of the animals retire to 
rest; only the slender deer, the shy peccary, the timid 
agouti, and the tapir, still graze around; the nasua and 
the opossum, and the cunning animals of the cat tribe, 
steal through the obscurity of the wood, watching for 
prey; till, at last, the howling monkeys, the sloth, with a 
cry as of one in distress, the croaking frogs, and the 
chirping grasshoppers, with their monotonous note, con- 
clude the day. ‘The cries of a few evening birds, and the 
bass tones of the bull-frogs announce the approach of 
night. Millions of luminous beetles now begin to fly 
about like ignes fatui, and the blood-sucking bats hover 
like phantoms in the profound darkness of the night. 

. Child’s Companion. 











Nursery. 








SYMPATHY OF CHILDHOOD. 


Anna D., an orphan who had never known a mother’s 
care, concentrated her warmest affection upon a lame 
chicken that she had found in the road. No matter what 
her haste might be, Biddy must always be attended to; 
and before she could eat, he must have his crumbs. 
Homeless and friendless, she tarried here and there, and 
such was the child’s devotion to this helpless creature, 


| that it became her unconscious passport. None could 


refuse her a night’s lodging when she so cared for her 
darling pet. 

Little Mary P. took a great fancy to Anna, who, with 
her tiny charge, was ever welcome among the children. 
One day Mrs. P. heard a very busy talking in the nursery, 
where Mary seemed to be proposing a plan to her broth- 
ers and sisters. She did not intrude upon them, but 
stopped to hear what the subject of debate could be. Mary 
had suggested that if they should all give up a portion of 
their clothes and food, little Anna might come and 
live with them, and not be any extra expense to their 
father, who was a hard-working man. 

She presented the subject in such a favorable light, that 
they all with one consent acceded to it, and she was cho- 
sen to address a petition to their parents. Mrs. P., though 
greatly delighted to see this evidence of self-denial in her 
children, thought best to conceal her knowledge of their 
cogitations. At night when they were all seated around 
the table, Mary, after much coloring and turning pale, 
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_ mustered courage to plead thecause of their protegee and 


her chicken. Her father and mother expressed their ap- 
probation, saying that they had often desired to offer An- 
na a home, but did not feel . 7 that they would be wil- 
ling to make the necessary s@lf-sacrifice. ‘‘ But,” con- 
tinued Mrs. P., ‘since it is your united wish, we shall 
hesitate no longer; to-morrow, at break of day, you may 
go and bring our favorite to her new abode.” 

They were all up at the first carol of the lark, and 
away they went to seek and to find the gentle wanderer. 
She was sitting upon a rock looking about for her next 
retreat, and shouted for joy when they called her their 
new sister. She proved a real treasure, and so far from 
envying her any thing, each strove to outdo the other in 
acts of kindness. 

Might not the same experiment be tried in other fami- 
lies? and is it not reasonable to suppose that the effect 
would be most salutary ? [ Orphans’ Advocate. 


Editorial. 


A HUNDRED GARDENS IN A PRISON. 


In the pamphlet of Francis C. Gray, Esq. on Prison Discipline, 
alluding to Charlestown State Prison, he says :— 

There are several flower-pots in the windows of some of the 
workshops, a convict being allowed to keep one or more of these, 
with permission of the warden. By the same permission also 
they cultivate what they call gardens, of which there are now 
more than a hundred. These are boxes made of refuse boards 
a few feet square, filled with earth in which they raise tomatog, 
lettuce, cucumbers, oniongand other vegetables, for their own 
use. ‘T'o attend to these they are allowed by the master of the 














. Shop to quit their work for a few minutes at a time. Such of 


these vegetables as do not need cooking, the convict takes with 
him to his cell. Those requiring it he ties up in a small linen 
bag, which he marks and gives to one of the cooks, who puts it, 
at the proper time, having reference to its contents, into one of 
the caldrons where the dinner is cooked, and when it is ready, 
places it in the pan of the convict to whom it belongs. “This 
gives some trouble, but it pleases the men,” was the remark of 
the warden on this subject. 

LIBRARY AND BENEVOLENCE. 

There is a library in the prison, to the support and increase of 
which one hundred dollars a year is appropriated from the earn- 
ings of the prison by law, and books are taken out and returned 
by the convicts once a week. Many prisoners also have books 
of their own in their cells, purchased from their money in the 
warden’s hands, One of them is now reading Latin and another 
studying Greek. 

About a year ago a clergyman from Alton, in Illinois, visited 
the prison, and was requested by the chaplain to perform the 
evening service ; after which he made a short address to the 
prisoners, a mark of attention from a stranger, which always 
gives them pleasure. He expressed his high gratification with 
the neatness, order, and contentment which prevailed there, and 
his particular delight in seeing the library, observing that they 
were much better off in this respect, than the inmates of the 
State Prison at Alton, who had no books at all. 

The next day, as the chaplain was walking through one of 
the workshops, a prisoner having asked leave to quit his work 
and speak to him, told him, that he had some books, which he 
could spare, and should like to send to the prisoners at Alton, if 
permitted, and so had some of his shopmates, The chaplain, 
having conferred with the warden, stated in the chapel, after 
evening prayers, that such an application had been made to him, 
and added, that if any prisoner had books which he wished to 
send to the Alton prison, he might leave them in the adjuining 
room, on coming to prayers the next morning. He also sent 
word to his friend the clergyman, that if he would call at the 
prison the next day, he would find some books for Alton. The 
Reverend gentleman went accordingly, and took with him a 
large silk handkerchief to carry off the books. What was his 
astonishment to find in the room adjoining the chapel more than 
four hundred bound volumes, besides tracts and pamphlets! 
The silk handkerchief would not do; and the prisoners request- 
ed permission to make boxes to pack the books in. 

—_—_—— 


POSTAGE. 


We are glad to see that the postmaster-general, in his annual 
report, fully states and acknowledges the principles set forth in 
the memorial to Congress, now circulating among our friends, 

We trust that this circumstance will not incline any to sup- 
pose that there is no further need of action, but on the contrary, 
will encourage all to act promptly and decisively, in hope that 
success will speedily crown our efforts. 

The following is the language of the official report alluded to: 

“The postage on newspapers is unequal and unjust to the 
publishers themselves. The same postage is charged on each, 
without regard to weight. Many of the larger class of papers 
weigh over two and a half ounces each, and pay but one cent 
anda half for any distance over one hundred miles; and if 
charged as letter postage, would pay, under 300 miles, 15 cents, 
and over, 30 cents. Other -papers weigh as low as half an 
ounce—only one-fifth of that weight, and pay the same rates. 
Some of the larger size periodicals weigh over 12 1-2 ounces, 
and pay 14 1-2 cents over 100 miles; and if charged with let- 
ter postage, would pay under 300 miles $1,30, and over $2,60. 

This inequality of tax on the different publications should be 








regulated in some way; and no reason is perceived why the 
postage should not be regulated by weight, as on letters.” 

“ Postage is a tax not only on the business of the country, but 
upon the intelligence, knowledge, and the exercise of the friend- 
ly and social feelings; and, in the opinion of the undersigned, 
should be reduced to the lowest point which could enable the 
department to sustain itself. That principle has been uniformly 
acted on in the United States as the true standard for the regu- 
lation of postage ; and the cheaper it can be made, consistently 
with that rule, the better.” [S. S. Advocate. 


SAGACITY OF HENS. 

We have received a Commminication signed “C. R. N.,” re- 
lating a story about the sagacity of hens, which both the writer 
and the man who told it to him hesitated to believe; and as 
their names are withheld from the Editor, he must express his 
opinion that the story is not so well fitted for the department of 
“ Natural History,” as it is for the department of Fiction. We 
have no such department as this in our paper; butas it was a 
sleeping or a waking dream, probably, we will give the sub- 
stance of it, for the amusement of our readers :— 





Av Carpenter having some hens who used their scratching im- 
plements with more dexterity in his garden than was required 
for its good, he determined to put a stop to it by cutting off 
their spurs. This he did one evening; but by some mishap the 
old Rooster’s were docked a little closer than was intended, 
causing it to bleed profusely during the night. Early the next 
morning, he happened to cast his eyes out of the door, and there 
under a work bench, on which had been placed a lot of cotton 
waste to be sorted, he saw a sight which at once attracted his. 
attention. There stood the Rooster, the very picture of gloomi- 
ness and sorrow, surrounded’ by four hens, each in their turn 
acting assurgeon. With their bills they were taking up the 
threads which had fallen on to the ground, and winding it around 
the poor Rooster’s legs, they worked away for some time very 
industriously, until it was well bandaged up, according to their 
notion. What their object was in applying the bandage so far 
from the wound, I do not know, unless it was to stop the circu- 
lation of blood. 








Variety. 
A CONVERTED MERCHANT. 


Infidel writers of the French school were in great repute fifty 
-years ago, and young men of education and fortune thought it 
no smail attaininent to be able to quote Voltaire and Rousseau. 
Hence in many a young man’s library you might find moral poi- 
son, “elegantly bound, gilt, and lettered.” A happy change 
has come over society since that day, and Voltaire has sunk into 
merited contempt. One delightful instance of this was in the 
merchant referred to. The grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion, reached his heart, and taught himto deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously and godly in this 
evil world. The scenes of former days came up in remem- 
brance. The truth of God wonderfully impressed his heart. He 
read his Bible with devout attention, and there he saw that we 
are commanded to search our heart and try our ways, and 
cleanse our hands, and put away evil from our habitations—and 
when he began to search, he found Voltaire, &c. &c., and he 
resolved on the destruction of the moral poison. He could not 
conveniently burn these volumes, but he thought he could drown 
them; so they were carefully selected from the library, and put 
into a sack, and two servants carried the sack to the river, 
and quietly committed it, with its infidel contents, to a watery 
grave. Another convert who had seen the books in their former 
elegance, and knew how much they cost, rather blamed his 
friend, saying, “ You might have sold the books for so much, 
and given the money to the poor.” “ True,” said the man of de- 
cision, “I might have done so, and some precious souls might 
have been poisoned by them; but now the fish will have them, 
and I am sure they will not poison the fish. Let them perish! 
and so let all bad books perish, Oh Lord. Amen.” 


——————— 
ZEAL AND BENEVOLENCE OF A CHILD. 


A little boy, only seven years of age, hearing his mamma say 
a great deal about the poor Irish, and their sad miseries during 
the past winter, likewise being requested, by alady of his mam- 
ma’s acquaintance, to try if he could persuade some of his own 
little friends to give him a part of their pocket money, actually 
collected $6,50 from little children about his ownage. The 
firs. day he succeeded in getting $3,50; which sum the lady 
sent to Ireland first: and the clergyman’s lady, who had the 
care of distributing the money, was so pleased with the efforts 
of this little boy, that she sent him word how she laid it: out. 
This little sum clothed five wretched children, who were almost 
naked ; and fed a number more who were crying for hunger. 
The same dear child collected $2 more, and by denying him- 
self sweetmeats, and those little indulgences so naturally pleas- 
ing to children, he was enabled to add a dollar of his own. 
When he had accomplished this work, (a great work for a child 
only seven years old,) he told his mamma he felt very happy, and 
indeed he seemed quite rejoiced. 

—~—___ 


STARTING CHILDREN IN THE WORLD. 


“ Many an unwise parent labors hard and lives sparingly, all 
his life,to give his children a start in the world. Setting a 
— man afloat, with money left by his relatives, is like tying 

ladders under the arms of one who cannot swim; ten chances 
to one, he will lose his bladders, and go to the bottom. Teach 
him to swim, and he will never need the bladders.” 

Is it not frequent, very frequent, for parents to toil and tug, 
drag out a miserable slavish life with miserly parsimoniousness ; 
refusing to contribute to objects of real benevolence? And, for 
what? to give their children a start! enable them to make a 
dash! What has been the result? This same wealth, hoarded 
by cringing parsimony, has proved a curse to body and soul! 
God has testified his dis probation of this course most fearfully ! 

“There is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty.” “There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth.” 
Lay up treasure in heaven; be rich toward God. Cultivate the 











mind. Train your children to habits of industry and virtue; 
give them a sound, thorough education, on Bible principles. 
These will be of more value to them than the wealth of the In- 
dies, the gold of Peru. 

En 


DON'T COMPLAIN. 


A merchant was one day returning from market. He was on 
horseback, and behind his saddle was a valise filled with money. 
The rain fell with violence, and the good old man was wet to 
the skin. At the time he was quite vexed, and murmured be- 
cause God had given him such hard weather for his journey. 
He soon reached the border of a thick forest. What was his 
terror on beholding on one side of the road a rubber, whose lev- 
elled gun was aiming at him, and attempting to fire! But the 
powder being wet with the rain, the gun did not go off, and the 
merchant giving spurs to his horse, fortunately had time to es- 
cape. As soon as he found himself safe, he said to himself, 
“ How wrong was I not to endure the rain patiently, as sent by 
Providence! Ifthe weather had been dry and fair, I should 
not probably have been alive at this hour. The rain which 
caused me to murmur came ata fortunate moment to save my 
life and preserve to me my property.” 

—————————— 


BATTLE WITH THE HASTY PUDDING. 


Dr. Radcliff® was very remarkable for a sudden thought in 
extraordinary cases. He was once sent for into the country by 
a gentleman who was dangerously ill of a quinsey. The doctor 
soon perceived that no application, internal or external, would 
be of service; upon which he desired the lady of the house to 
order the cook to make a large hasty pudding; and when it is 
done let his own servant bring it up. While the cook was about 
it, he took the man aside, and instructed him what he was to do. 
In a short time the man brought up the pudding in good order, 
and set it on the table, in full view of the patient. “Come 
John,” said he, “ you love hasty pudding, eat some along with 
me, fur I believe you come without your breakfast.” Both be- 
gan with their spoons, but John’s spoon going twice to his mas- 
ter’s once, the doctor took occasion to quarrel with him, and 
dabbed a spoonful of the pudding in his face ; John resented it, 
and threw another at his master. This put the doctor in a pas- 
sion, and quitting his spoon he took the pudding up in handfulls, 
and threw it at his man, who battled with him again in the same 
manner, till they were both in a woful pickle. The patient, 
who had a full view of the skirmish, was so tickled at the affray, 
that he burst into a laughter, which broke the quinsey, and cur- 
ed hin. The doctor and his man were well rewarded. 

——~>_—- 

A Deticate Compiiment.-—Washington was sometimes 
given to pleasantry. Journeying east on one occasion attended 
by two of his aids, he asked some young ladies at a hotel where 
he breakfasted, how they liked the appearance of his young 
men! One of them promptly replied, “ We cannot judge of 
the srars in presence of the sun!” 

— 

Cuericat Wit.—As the Rev. Mr. Field, formerly at West 
minster, Vt. went to give his vote at'an election, a man of oppo- 
site politics expressed surprise at seeing him there, and to con- 
firm his objection, quoted the remark of the Saviour, that his 
“kingdom was not of this world.” ‘Has no man a right to. 
vote,” rejoined the witty clergyman, ‘unless he belongs to the 
kingdom of Satan ®”—.Vorthampton Courier. 


<> 

How to Honor a Fatruer.—An undutiful son, who had al- 
most brought down his parent’s gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave, once called on his father on his birth-day to do him hon- 
or. “Ah, my son!” said the aged man, “the best way to honor 
me will be to turn from the error of your ways. If you really 
respect me, learn to respect yourself; till then I can have no 
faith in your professions, for how can I expect him truly to hon- 
or his father on earth, who dishonors his Father who is in heaven?” 


Poetry. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL BOY AND HIS BIBLE. 


“ Dear father,” said a lovely boy, 
With sweet and pensive look, 
As rising from the nursery floor, 
He closed his favorite bock, 
And snugly ’gainst his little breast, 
With tiny hands the Bible prest,— 


“Say, father, when my body dies 
And sleeps within the tomb, 
And my freed spirit mounts the skies 
To find with Jesus room,— 
Shall I not there, on that bright shore, 
This sacred volume have once more ?” 


“ My child,” the father quick replies, 
“This book God’s will declares ; 

It points unto the glorious prize 
Which every victor bears ; 

It tells us how the conquest’s won 

By love to God through Christ his Son. 


“ And when the Crown of Life is given, 
Our warfare is complete, 

“And every wish and thought in heaven 
Unbounded love will meet, 

And like a swelling, mighty flood, 

Exulting rise in praise to God: 














“Eternal ages will unfold 
New beauties every hour; 
And our immortal eyes behold 
God’s wisdom, love, and power, 
F’er shining through the wondrous plan— 
Redeeming love to fallen man.” 


All wrapt in solemn thought, awhile 
The little one did stand,— 

Then with a sweet but placid smile 
He raised his soft white hand, 

And from his bosom gently took 

His precious treasure, God’s own book. 


Then hardly conscious of his voice, 
He said,—and wiped a tear,— 

“T’d love with angels to rejoice,— 
My Jesus to revere,— 

But can’t I sometimes steal away, 

And read how David loved to pray ?” 








